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SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ REPORTS. 


We have lately received Reports for 1852, from the towns of 
Ashland, Boylston, Dedham, Fairhaven, Hubbardston, Methuen, 
Middleborough, and Rehoboth, in Massachusetts, and from Rich- 
mond, Monmouth, Newcastle, and Standish, in Maine. 


The ASHLAND Report exposes the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing Committee men to neglect their regular duties or business, to 
perform the unthankful, as well as expensive duties of their office. 
They expose the evils of unpunctuality, change of teachers, neg- 
lect of parents, and lack of apparatus; and one of their remarks 
should be printed in letters of gold, viz: “* OUR BEST TEACHERS 
BREAK THE FEWEST RODS.” 

The Bortston Report shows the Committee to be judicious 
men, able to judge of teachers, and courageous enough to support 
and encourage them when faithful. They established a High 
School, though not required to do so by the statute, and, of 
course, were complained of. heir defence is brief, but compre- 
hensive ; — “¢ Some citizens of the town complain of injustice in 
taxing them for the support of the High School, when they have 
no children to send to any school. ‘To such we would reply, that 
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the additional tax for this school is a mere trifle for each individ- 
ual, and that they have a rich return in the improved morals of 
the rising generation, and in the increased value which such a 
school, continued from year to year, must add to their estates. 
No town ever yet made itself poorer by taxing itself for the edu- 
cation of the young.” 

The Devuam Report speaks deservedly well of the new High 
School, and even ventures to say, that “its graduates will com- 
pare most favorably with those of any similar institution in the 
neighborhood, not excepting our Normal Schools.” This may be 
considered bold language, but we have long been compelled to 
believe that one Normal School, at least, has become a High 
School or Academy, not always of the highest order, because it 
has deserted its proper and legitimate object, ‘¢ Instruction in the 
Art of Teaching.’ These Schools should, in fact, be prepared 
to take the graduates of the best High Schools and Academies, 
and teach them how, in the best manner, to communicate their 
knowledge to others. ‘* We grieve,” say the Committee, ‘ to as- 
certain that there are so many incompetent teachers abroad in the 
land, to consume the time and tax the patience of those whose 
duty it is to ascertain, by actual examination, their fitness or un- 
fitness for our schools. Several such we have rejected the past 
year, and it is with sorrow we add, that two or three were from 
the Normal School. We mean no unkindness to those excellent 
Institutions, in saying that they must exact of their pupils, both a 
more thorough and more enlarged education than our observation 
has taught us they have yet acquired.” We have italicised the 
word pupils because we think the word candidates would be more 
appropriate. One great trouble is that they receive pupils badly 
instructed and entirely unqualified to learn the art of teaching. 
The High Schools will soon furnish better materials for the Nor- 
mal Schools. Speaking of their District Schools, the Committee 
say, “‘ Much of our success is to be attributed to retaining for 
successive terms and years the teachers who have proved them- 
selves good workmen.” 

The FatRHAVEN Report condemns the change of teachers as a 
serious obstacle to progress, the new teacher uniformly putting 
the pupils back, through ignorance of what they have learned. 
The districting system is utterly condemned, as it ought to be, 
as is the unpunctual attendance. The Report alluding to the 
“‘ Graduated Table” of the Board of Education, which seems not 
to have done justice to the town, says, “‘ As it was impossible to 
obtain all the Registers (of the several Schools) in season for the 
Report to the Board of Education, we examined all that we had, 

and, guessed at the rest.” We have already alluded to the 
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uncertainty of the Statistics of the Board, and guessing was named 
as a source of it. We have not time to examine the particulars, 
but we have no doubt, that, if the Committee will allow for 147 
children under 5 or over 7 years of age, and for other matters 
essential toa fair estimate, they will find, as we have demon- 
strated, [See No. 5, March 1,] that, if the names of the towns 
had been put into one box, and numbers from 1 to 321 in another, 
and then the lottery drawn, the rank of each town would have 
been about as fairly determined, as by the mode that has always 
been pursued by the Secretaries of the Board. We have been 
represented as “‘ captious ” and “ caviling,” but not one of our 
positions has been disproved or even denied. As they touch every 
position of the Secretary, they can not all be unimportant. 

The Husparpston Report is an unusually well written paper, 
and indicates great fidelity and tact on the part of the Committee. 
The appointment of a teacher to please the Prudential Committee, 
led the other Committee to the conclusion, that, ‘ just as long as 
the Agents are allowed to engage teachers, and, thereby, virtually 
place them in the Schools, just so long will School Committees 
he unable to have anything like a plan or system in the man- 
agement of the Schools.”” We are glad to find this intelligent 
Committee on our side of this question. 

The MetTHvEN Report states one circumstance, which has done 
as much as any other to diminish the efficiency of our Common 
Schools. ‘The town, in re-constructing the districts, instead of 
diminishing the number, greatly increased it. Of course, cach 
district had less school money, the length of the School term was 
shortened, and probably the quality, and certainly the pay of the 
teachers reduced. Another great evil is exposed in this brief 
sentence ;—‘‘ There were 9 Schools in Summer and 11 in Win- 
ter. Three only of the teachers had been employed in the same 
School before, and these three probably taught the same Schools 
Summer and Winter. For the twenty terms (9 Summer and 11 
Winter) twenty two teachers were employed. Deduct the three 
Schools that had the same teachers in both seasons, and you have 
19 teachers for the 14 other terms, and three of the Schools had, 
daring the year, ten teachers.” here is much good sense in the 
Report, and we hope the town will increase its appropriation, 
abolish the Districts, or, at least, give the selection of teachers to 
the School Committee, and furnish the Schools with Apparatus, 
especially with our Outline Maps and Physiological Diagrams, 
which are much cheaper and, we think, more suitable for School 
use than any others. 

The MippLeBorovan Report always interests us, for we urge 
this town of 40 Districts as astrong proof of the public spirit of 
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men who will accept the onerous office of Committee-men, and as 
further proof of the necessity of having a town Superintendent to 
watch over the wide spread interests of a Community of 40 Schools. 
This Report contains the Digest of our State School Laws, alluded 
to in No. 12 of this Journal, page 185 and we add now, what we 
omitted then, that the Committee give the credit of the Digest 
to the Rev. Mr. Storrs, one of the School Committee of Win- 
chendon, Mass. 

The Renozoru Report, we trust, will not fall to the ground in 
operative. ‘The Committee have honestly told the town what its 
duty is to the rising generation. ‘They complain of poor School- 
houses, want of uniform School-books, lack of Apparatus, and the 
ruinous tendency of allowing the Prudential Committee to have 
any concern in the selection of teachers. ‘They lament that the 
children know little or nothing of Grammar, and we trust it will 
not be long before Committees will learn that it is more important 
for the children, from the first moment they enter school, to prac- 
tise reading, writing and speaking their mother tongue correctly, 
than to neglect all this until bad habits are fixed, and then study 
certain rules which will never give them the practical skill they 
may acquire without ever seeing a grammar-book. ‘The teachers 
in our District Schools have all studied grammar, and yet not one 
in fifty of them can read, write and speak fluently, correctly and 
gracefully. We have never had a Communication from a teacher 
that was fit to be printed as it was written, and the worst we ever 
had was from a Normal. 

The Ricumonp Report is a well written account of the local 
interests of the town, but it concludes with a general remark 
of infinite importance to the whole country ;— “To every reflect- 
ing mind the importance of perpetuating and sézll improving our 
Common School System must be apparent. If we would preserve 
our free institutions, the people must be educated. Whoever among 
us is familiar with the events of the present day, must see at once 
the need of this. Let us all, then, see to it that we do our part 
in the good work.” 

The Monmourn Report is encouraging, but, we trust, next 
year, we shall not be told that there are three or four text books 
in Geography, and as many in Grammar and Arithmetic, in one 
and the same School. ‘This defect alone is enough to cramp the 
action of the best teacher. If the teacher is what he ought to 
be, the book is of little consequence, but there should be some 
book, and that should be uniformly the same. The Committee 
condemn the major part of the School-houses in round terms. 
“It is a burning shame,” say they, “a living disgrace, for parents 

to send their children into such School-houses as may be found all 
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over the town, — ill-contrived, cold, poorly ventilated, back-break- 
ing, disease-producing places.”” The Schools lack black-boards 
and apparatus, and the Committee repudiate cheap teachers, call 
for more money, and make an appeal to the citizens, which will 
move them if they are not dead. 

The Newcastir Report isa plain statement of facts, that ought 
to make the town blush. Only $800 was raised, for fourteen dis- 
tricts and a half. All the education allowed each district in a year 
is what $57 will buy. Some Schools had but 12 or 14 scholars, 
and were kept only from 5 to 12 weeks. The Committee see the 
evils, but are evidently overruled by the citizens. We wonder if 
there is not an Academy in the town thriving through the deficien- 
cies of the Public Schools. 

The StanpiIsu Report complains bitterly of irregular attendance, 
and attributes it, as is usually done, to every thing but the true 
cause, — the unattractiveness of the School-room. It is useless 
to disguise the fact, that, if the room is commodious and pleasant, 
the teacher amiable and competent, the studies suitable, and so 
presented as to catch the mind of the child, the child will be dis- 
posed to attend school, and will generally remove any obstacle on 
the part of the parent. The Legislature of Massachusetts has 
been passing laws to compel children, to go to School, but they 
will find that it is pretty much with school-going as with church- 
going, those compelled to go get little good; but, when the 
preaching is eloquent, the people watch for the church bell. When 
we hear of such means to coerce pupils, we sometimes revert to 
our own School, where we had no rules or penalties to enforce 
punctual attendance, but were obliged to have some to oblige the 
pupils to go home after school was over. ‘The Report complains 
of the neglect of School Agents, (our Prud. Com.) objects to 
increasing the number of Districts, condemns the wretched School- 
houses, and quotes the well expressed remark of the late active 
and useful Secretary of the Board of Education, Hon. E. M. 
Thurston, —‘‘ As the District School House is the only public 
edifice in the State in which the entire community have a direct 
and personal interest ;—as it is the temple consecrated to the 
physical, mental and moral development of every child in the 
neighborhood, it should be associated, in the mind of every parent, 
with deep and strong impressions of justice, patriotism and religion, 
and should be so constructed in reference to durability, conveni- 
ence, elegance and taste, that every citizen will feel an honest 
pride in pointing it out to the stranger and the traveller as our 
temple of freedom, the cradle of our liberties.” After alluding 
to some cases of insubordination in the schools, the Committee 
very justly add, “Teachers can always tell which children are 
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best instructed at home, by their conduct in the school-room. 
Our Schools will be disorderly, and in some degree unprofitable, 
until parents fulfil their moral obligations to their children. Teach 
your children to love and respect their teachers, and make them 
feel that obedience to their superiors is, on their part, a moral 
duty.” 


We thank the Committees for their Reports. We have read 
them all with pleasure, and, in conclusion, we must add, that the 
opinions we have before expressed on the duty of State Govern- 
ments in regard to public education, (See Vol. XII, No. 1 to 6 
inclusive,) have been strengthened by the testimony of these wit- 
nesses. It is evident that the schools in some towns are far supe- 
rior to those in other towns, and so are the teachers, the school- 
houses, and all the apparatus and means for thorough and useful 
instruction. As every child has a right to be educated, and as 
this should not be left to chance, to the whim, the penuriousness, 
the ignorance of the town or the district, there is no way but for 
the State to assume the entire work, or to require the towns to 
provide justly and equally for every child, and not to leave it, as 
is now done, to what is miscalled the discretion of the town or the 
district. The best schools should be every where provided, and 
the children should be compelled to attend them. It is great in- 
justice to require a man who has no children, to pay for the in- 
struction of the children of others, on the ground that the security 
of life, liberty and property depends upon general education, 
when, at the same time, no measures are taken to see that all the 
children so provided for are educated. This is a wide and impor- 
tant view of the subject, but we believe it is the true one, the 
only just one, and, what is all important, the only effectual one. 





Memory and imagination die by inaction. The unused book 
moulds the soonest. 


Patriotism is to a nation what selfishness is to an individual. 
True charity begins at home,— but it never ends there. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


We publish the following letter of one of our Louisiana sub- 
scribers, because it is one of many that we have received, asking 
for the same sort of information, and one answer will do for them 
all. 


Mr. EpritTor, — 


Dear Sir,— As a subscriber to your valuable Journal, 
— The Educational Reformer,—I propose to make a few inter- 
rogatories, which I presume that you, possessed of the latest 
statistics, may answer through your Journal, to the enlightening of 
many who are partially, or totally, unacquainted with the systems 
of Public Instruction in the several States. 

Query 1. In how many of the States is the system of Public 
Schools in operation ? 

2. In how many are Normal Schools established ? 

3. What is the number of Scholars attending Public Schools 
in each State, and what proportion does the number bear to the 
total number of children of the requisite age in each State ? 

4. What is the amount of School Fund in each State, and how 
is it apportioned ? 

5. What Tax is laid upon property in the several States in 
which a system exists ? 

6. What is the prescribed age necessary for children to become 
pupils in the several States ? 

7. How is the system conducted in the several States ? 

8. In which States does the system succeed best ? 

9. What are the necessary qualifications for Teachers in the 
several States ? tite 

10. By whom are applicants for Teachership examined in the 
State of Massachusetts ? 

11. Do the Board of Education in Massachusetts control the 
Public Schools, and make such alterations in the system as they 
from time to time may deem necessary ? : 

Hoping that you may excuse this rather long list of questions, 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A TEACHER AND SUBSCRIBER. 


Our correspondent, on a moment’s reflection, must perceive 
that he has cut out a great deal of work for us, enough to occupy 
us many weeks. We have a strong desire to see a complete 
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account of all the systems of the several States, and a full state- 
ment of their operation, and the condition of the schools, but we 
have found it impossible to get the necessary documents, and the 
unprofitableness of our Journal (it producing no income, and our 
labor being gratuitous) prevents our incurring the expense of a 
visit to each of the States, which we believe to be the only way to 
obtain reliable statistics. Last Winter, the enterprising Secretary 
of the Maine Board of Education set out on such a mission, and 
from his known industry, we have no doubt he collected a mass of 
important information, just such as our correspondent asks for. 
This he, no doubt, intended to give to the public in his next annual 
Report ; but, unfortunately for the public, his office has been 
abolished by the Legislature, and the information, which, we 
believe no other man in the United States possesses, will be lost, 
unless the Ex-Secretary publishes a Report at his own expense. 
We should not advise him to do this, because we know that 
nothing educational pays in this country, and, like ourself, he has 
little or nothing to throw away in this thankless cause. We will 
not be churlish, however, and, in reply to our correspondent, 
briefly remark ; — 

1. There is a system of public instruction in all the Free 
States and in a majority of the Slave States. 

2. We know of no Normal Schools but the three in Massachu- 
setts, two in New York, and one in Connecticut. 

3. This query no one but the Ex-Secretary of Maine can 
answer. We have statistics of many of the States, but they are 
not complete, and we cannot digest them. 

4. The application and apportionment of School Funds is an 
important question, which the gentleman just alluded to made a 
special subject of inquiry. In Massachusetts, the School Fund 
amounts to nearly a million of dollars, the interest of which is 
divided among the towns in the ratio, not of children who attend 
the schools, but of children between 5 and 15 years of age, 
whether they attend school or not! Here is great room for reform. 

5. In Massachusetts, the School Tax is not specified. A gen- 
eral tax is laid by each town for general expenses, and a certain 
portion of it is appropriated to support the free schools. ‘This tax, 
however, must be at least $1.50 for every child between 5 and 
15, exclusive of the school fund. 

6. In Massachusetts, the school age ranges from 5 to 15 
years, but children under 5 and over 15 are always freely admitted 
to the schools. In Maine, where the schools are also entirely 
free, the school age extends from 4 to 21 years. 

7. The systems are different and conducted with different 
results. Some have free schools, some only partly so. Some 
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have school funds, some have none. Some Southern States have 
large funds, but they have been hitherto of little use. We hope 
the difficulties that exist there, and they are serious, will yet be 
obviated. 

8. The Common School System has succeeded best in Massa- 
chusetts, on the whole. Among the slave States, Louisiana has 
been most successful, but, as our correspondent well knows, the 
success has been as yet confined to New Orleans, which took up 
the system of free schools on a more liberal plan than has been 
attempted even in Boston. 

9. 10. The qualifications differ in every State. In Massachu- 
setts they are different in the different grades of schools, and as 
the School Committees of the several towns examine the teachers, 
the standard of excellence for teachers depends upon the amount 
of intelligence possessed by the Committees. No arrangement 
can be more unsatisfactory, and we trust a reform will soon be 
effected. 

11. The Massachusetts Board of Education does not control 
the schools directly or indirectly, that we can perceive. All 
alterations of the system depend upon the Legislature, but, if the 
Board of Education was what it ought to be, it might easily con- 
trol the schools through the Legislature, and carry forward the 
design of their founders. As it is, improvements seem to originate 
only with the people, and to be adopted by the Legislature, and 
forced upon the Board, when public opinion can no longer be 
resisted. 

We recommend to our correspondent to call for the publication 
of the Report of the Ex-Secretary of Maine, and to purchase a 
complete set of the Common School Journal, which contains every 
thing in regard to the School System and Schools of Massachu- 
setts, and more information in regard to systems and schools 
elsewhere, than can be found in any other work. We have a set 
of thirteen volumes bound, at sixteen dollars. The four volumes 
that we have edited will be especially useful to him, if he wishes 
to know the defects of the Massachusetts system, and the remedies 
and improvements that are necessary and practicable. 





A man is often sure that he is right because he is too stupid to 
see that he is wrong. 


Luxury is sometimes defended as supporting labor, but that 
labor is ill employed which produces only trifling or hurtful results. 
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A SCHOOL SONG. 





[Written for this Journal.] 





While yet the heart is warm and free, 
Acquire a love of Industry, 
But of this maxim mindful be, 
“ MAKE NoT A Gop OF Money.” 
Make not a god of money, boys, 
Make not a god of money, 
For happiness doth seldom bless 
The worshipper of money. 


The love of gain debases man ; 

And let him get the most he can, 

He must leave off where he began, 

Without a cent of money. 
Without a cent of money, boys, 
Without a cent of money, 
A dismal grave the wretch must have, 
Whose hope is in his money. 


The only treasure to endure, 

May be possessed by all the poor, 

For all that’s true, and good, and pure, 

Is bought with love, not money. 
It can’t be bought with money, boys, 
It can ’t be bought with money, 
One act of love, laid up above, 
Outweighs a world of money. 





SONNET. 


There is no remedy for time misspent, 

No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose every languor is a punishment, 

Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 
Oh! hours of idleness and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed! ye sting not less, 
Because I know this span of life was lent 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 


Not to be wiled away in empty dreams, 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems, — 
And shape his acts and discipline his mind 
To walk adorning earth, deserving heaven. 
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{Written for the Journal.) 
THE COMPOSITION. — A DIALOGUE. 


MorHeER AND CHILD, or, by altering a word or two, a FATHER 
AND CHILD. 


Child.—Mother, do help me write a composition. The teacher 
says I must write one before tomorrow morning, and I am sure 1 
could not write one, if my life depended on it. I can’t do it, 
Mother, and it is of no use for me to try. 

Mother.—What did your teacher tell you to write about ? 

C—O, she said we might write upon any subject we thought 
of, but I can not think of any subject. I have not one idea in 
my head. 

M.—Suppose I give you a subject, wiil that help you ? 

C—O, no, mother, if you did, I should not know what to say 
about it. It is a horrible thing to write composition. 

M.—What makes it so difficult? Did she require any partic- 
ular kind of composition ? 

(.—Yes, mother, she said it must be prose, and I am sure I 
never wrote a word of prose in my life. 

M.—Why, what do you think prose to be ? 

C(.—I don’t know, I’m sure. I looked in the dictionary, and 
that says, ** Prose is discourse without metre or poetic measure,” 
and I’m sure I did n’t know then so well as I did before, for I 
thought prose was the opposite of poetry. 

M.—Well, what is Poetry ? 

C.—I know it when I see it, but I never saw any prose. 

M.—All composition that is not poetry must be prose. Do you 
talk poetry ? 

C.—No, indeed, mother, I wish I could. 

M.—If you don’t talk poetry, what do you talk ? 

—* ’m sure I don’t know. I didn’t knowI talked any 
thing. 

M.—What did I tell you all composition must be that is not 
poetry ? 

C.—You said it must be prose. But, then, mother, you know 
I do not talk composition, for that is what they put in books. 
I thought talk was only conversation. 

M.—You are right, it is conversation, but it is prose also. 

C.—Do you mean, mother, that what I say to you now is prose ? 

M.—Certainly itis. And if, instead of speaking your thoughts, 
you should write the very same words you would speak, that 
would be prose composition. 
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C.—Why, mother, I thought composition was only what we 
read in books. 

M.—What we read in books is composition, but the greater 
part of composition, or written language, is never printed. If, 
instead of talking together as we have now done, we had written 
all we have said on the slate, what we wrote would be a compo- 
sition in prose, and as it is in the form of a conversation, it would 
also be called a dialogue. 

C.—Why, mother, is that all? I’m sure I did not know I 
ever spoke a word of composition or of prose, and I never dreamed 
of speaking a dialogue. I’ll go and write down all we have said 
together, and then a composition will not prove so horrible an 
affair, after all. 

M.—Do so, and when you have finished your prose composition, 
or, as the dictionary calls it, your ‘¢ discourse without metre or 
poetic measure,”’ bring it to me, and let me see whether it will do 
to print. 

C.—O mother, don’t make fun of me. 

M.—My dear, if nothing but wisdom were printed, there would 
be few books in the world. Come, go to work, and do not think 
it a task but an amusement, and I know you will succeed. 





OUR JOURNAL AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


We see by our Friend, the Boston Traveller, that the School 
Committee of the new town of Winchester has imitated the exam- 
ple of that of old Cambridge, and passed similar resolves, — viz. 
Ist, that they have received our Journal gratuitously ; 2d, that 
they can not bear to receive it so; 5d, because it dares to question 
the utility of the Board of Education; 4th, because it doubts the 
infallibility of the Secretary in the matter of Common School 
Education, and 5th, that the numbers received be returned. We 
hope the latter resolve will be carried out, for twenty or more in- 
dependent Committees are waiting forthe numbers. All we have 
to re in regard to the matter is, that we meant to cast the pearls 
aright. 





‘¢T have encountered fraudulent debtors,” said Lord Mansfield, 
“but where I have encountered one fraudulent debtor, I have 
met nine hundred fraudulent creditors.” Lord M. was not an 


Editor. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


A friend, who knows our opinion on this subject, has sent us the 
Report of the School Committee of Charlemont, Mass., for 1849- 
50, remarking that “it contains a strong argument.” Such as it 
is, we give it, and we know not how we could better show the 
mistake that prevails, than by giving circulation to such arguments. 
The committee in defence of the rod, say, — 


“In the first place, we think that no persons ought to feel 
themselves or their families disgraced, when it happens that their 
children are punished at school ; for it may be necessary to pun- 
ish, and that with some severity, a boy, who is by no means one 
of the worst of his species. A boy (as all sensible people know) 
may be very quick of apprehension and amiable,— may be very 
far from being what would be pronounced a vicious youth, and 
yet prove a rogue at school. He may be idle, or comical, or rest- 
less ;— may, in short, be wasting his own time and preventing the 
other scholars from improving theirs. Now, such a lad must be 
whipped ; but who, I ask, will look upon him, after he has been 
so dealt with, as they would look upon one who has his ears crop- 
ped, or has embraced a Connecticut whipping post, or stood in the 
pillory ? And who ceases, merely because he has been punished 
at school, to hope that he will eventually prove a blessing to the 
community and an ornament to his family? No parents, there- 
fore, should feel that a teacher inflicts disgrace upon them and 
their families, when he punishes, and even smartly punishes, their 
children. We beg leave further to observe, that parents must 
allow their children, when punished, to be actually hurt. Yes, 
though it may have a harsh and grating sound, we say that pa- 
rents must allow their children to be hurt. For what sort of pun- 
ishment is that which inflicts no pain? And what sort of discipline 
is it that can be maintained in a school that has been brought to 
believe, that, thoug hthe teacher may talk, and threaten, and *‘ look 
daggers,’ he must be exceedingly careful not to go much farther ; 
and that, though he may raise the rod, and even lift high “a 
noble stroke,’ he must see to it that the stroke descend very 
gently, till it end in the merest tap ? 

I would not give offence to any, and yet I will venture here to 
affirm that it is no certain proof of cruel excess that the teacher 
even leave his mark upon the scholar he punishes. For I am 
very well satisfied that it is a thing impracticable to inflict a blow 
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upon a child (a blow, I mean, that zs a blow, and will really pro- 
duce a smart) —it is, I say, a thing impracticable to do this and 
yet produce no after discoloration of the skin. A black and blue 
spot may, I think, be made upon the flesh of a child even by a 
snap of the finger. 

That the skin should be broken by the punishment which the 
teacher inflicts, is not indeed, ordinarily, to be expected. But 
even this circumstance, as your Committee conceive, does not, of 
itself prove vicious excess on the part of the teacher. It proves 
only that there have been one or two unlucky hits ; for the effects 
of the extremity of a switch are not to be nicely calculated ; like 
the snapper of a whip it may fly round and bite more keenly 
than he who wields the rod intends it shall. 

Discoloration, then, of the skin, and even the breaking of that 
tissue, ought not to be considered as conclusive evidence against 
the teacher, unless some other circumstances shall appear. Unless, 
for instance, it shall appear that he has used as an instrument of 
punishment something unfit for such a use. I have heard of a 
teacher who, in a burst of passion, would hurl a heavy ferule, or 
slate, at the head of a pupil. Now, such a teacher does actually 
put to hazard the members and even the lives of his scholars, and 
is plainly unfit to have the management of the young.” 


But, though male teachers cannot govern without the use of the 
rod, and under their management a “ comical or restless ’’ boy or 
girl “* must be whipped,” it seems to be conceded that female 
teachers may, with the help of parents, do the thing as it should 
be done. Well, what shall we do, dismiss the rod and appeal to 


the parents, or continue to dismiss the parents and use the rod? 
The Committee go on to say, — 


** But suppose, now, that our male teachers could, as a general 
thing, fight their way through, and knock down and drag out; 
yet let us remember that there is another class of teachers still 
to be considered, viz. females. These, as we all know, make fre- 
quently the very best instructors for our children; and they are 
willing, too, to work for less pay, often, than the other sex. It 
would be economical, therefore, and wise, to employ them the year 
round in some of our districts — economical and wise to do so on 
every account but one — those big scholars. This is the only 
objection ; but, as things are at present, it is a very serious objec- 
tion. For what can a delicate female do amongst half a score of 
overgrown and headstrong boys; what can she do if the impene- 
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trable zegis of parental authority be not thrown broadly over her ? 
But once let parental authority become what it ought to be, and 
do what it ought to do, and then the most delicate and sensitive 
lady may stand up in our schools and, like the queen of May, 
with nothing but a lily for a sceptre, sway all to order as effectually 
as though, with the grasp of a giantess, she wielded a rod of 
iron.” 





EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


‘We both followed them with our eyes, as they passed down 
the adjoining room, on which the sun was shining and out of its 
farther end.” — Dickens’s Bleak House. This is an awkward 
sentence, at least, and must be remodeiled in some way ; —** The 
sun was shining on the adjoining room, and we both followed them 
with our eyes till they passed down it and out at its farther end.’ 

*‘ They brought a chair on ecther side of me and put me between 
them.” — Ibid. Another ridiculous sentence caused by the misuse 
of either. The sentence, as it is written, means, “ They brought 
one chair on one or the other side of me, and placed me between 
them.” The author meant, ‘ They brought two chairs and placed 
one on each side of me.” ‘The clause “they put me between 
them”’ is so obvious a consequence of placing the chairs, that it 
may be omitted. There is another looseness of expression, for, 
by between them, the author means between two persons and not 
between two chairs. ‘lo obviate this, the sentence may read, 
“They brought two chairs, and seating themselves one on each 
side of me, placed me between them.” 

‘‘ Their authors had better have been attending some Sabbath 
School.” —Speech in Congress. Their authors would have been 
better attending some Sabbath School. We have ventured an 
opinion that would can not always be substituted for had in the 
expressions had better and had rather. We shall try to find some 
examples. 

* All reflecting men knew that he could not receive scarce 
twenty electoral votes.”—Same speech. Here is a double nega- 
tive. Not should be omitted, and scarce should be scarcely. 





Vice is to the soul what disease is to the body, but the health 
of the soul is often the health of the body also. 
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